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Modern Religious Problems. The Gospel of Jesus the Son of Ood. 
George William Knox. Pp. 119. Sin and its Forgiveness. William 
De Witt Hyde. Pp. 116. The Founding of the Church. Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon. Pp. 90. The Historical and Religious Value of the 
Fourth Gospel. Ernest F. Scott. Pp. 83. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1909. 

Under the title of "Modern Keligious Problems," a series of small 
volumes on theology is promised us, four of which have already appeared. 
The editor of the series, Dr. Ambrose White Vernon, is a graduate of 
Princeton University and has been professor of practical theology in Tale 
University for several years. The contributors are among our leading 
Protestant theologians. The volumes of the series will be divided into 
four categories, according as they relate to the Old or the New Testament, 
the fundamental Christian conceptions or the practical church problems. 
" The aim of this series of books," we read in an introductory notice, " is 
to lay before the great body of intelligent people in the English-speaking 
world the precise results of modern scholarship so that men both within 
and without the churches may be able to understand the conception of 
the Christian religion which obtains among its leading scholars to-day, 
and that they may intelligently cooperate in the great practical problems 
with which the churches are now confronted." 

The first volume, " The Gospel of Jesus," by Dr. Knox, opens with an 
introduction in which the aim of the. contributors is exposed at greater 
length. They are fully aware of the crisis through which the Christian 
religion is actually passing, due to the lack of authority of the sacred 
books nowadays and to the growing disregard for the world to come. 
They hope, however, that the crisis will be passed through as safely and 
as bravely as others have been. In order to contribute to this laudable 
end, they propose to enter fully into the spirit of the day; to accept, nay 
to welcome all the results of modern criticism. 

There are, no doubt, a few points of doctrine which Dr. Knox seems to 
regard as essential to a Christian, and hence as immutable. Such points 
are the deity of Christ, the resurrection from the dead (p. 6), the belief 
that the earthly life is worthless and that the citizenship of the Christian 
is in heaven (pp. 35-6). He frankly admits, however, that the faith of 
the present day must differ from the faith of previous ages. " It is not 
precisely the same old story which is repeated generation after generation. 
. . . Every age determines its gospel" (p. 1). A restudy and a restate- 
ment of the fundamental Christian truths seem, therefore, necessary to 
him. Keligion, says he, can not pass away because it is of man's nature; 
but for the same reason it can not remain unchanged (pp. 49-50). 

Instead of laying emphasis on the metaphysics of the person of Christ, 
or the nature of his birth and the mode of his resurrection, the church 
must have in view the welfare of mankind (pp. 114-6). It must not even 
insist too strongly upon the miracles of Christ. There were among the 
Jews during his lifetime no miracles in the modern sense, for the simple 
reason that the distinction between the natural and the supernatural was 
not mad© (p. 59). Even when we speak of the resurrection of our Lord, 
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we must be careful to understand one another. Are we bound to believe 
in a resurrection in a literal sense? By no means. Paul identifies the 
risen Christ with the spirit by which the disciples had felt themselves 
seized. " This is at the furthest extreme from a rational conviction based 
on historical evidence, that the tomb was empty, and that Jesus had risen " 
(pp. 94-5). 

The same progressive attitude is held by the other contributors. In 
" Sin and its Forgiveness," Dr. Hyde goes so far as to maintain that " as 
human experience develops, the divine attributes have to be retranslated 
into terms of the deepening experience of the race" (p. 56). By forgive- 
ness, Dr. Hyde does not mean any ecclesiastical forgiveness. He knows 
too well that " the thoughtful modern man would not give the snap of his 
fingers for the difference between ecclesiastical forgiveness and ecclesias- 
tical condemnation" (p. 100). He regards forgiveness, therefore, as a 
personal and social relation; as a deed whose real agents are laymen and 
pastors doing laymen's personal work with individuals (p. 108). He gives 
as a key to his doctrine the following principle, which may appear some- 
what risky to the uninitiated: "Whoever forgives his fellow men their 
trespasses can have for the asking the divine forgiveness for his own 
shortcomings" (p. vi). 

In " The Founding of the Church," Dr. Bacon retraces the birth of 
the church, its faith in the risen Christ, its institutions. Jesus himself, 
he asserts, had no idea of founding what we mean by church (p. 11). 
He did not expect the little flock he had gathered to go out of Israel. The 
church as we understand it to-day is an outgrowth of Jesus's rejection 
and crucifixion. The critical moment in its existence was Jesus's appari- 
tion to Peter. It matters little whether such an apparition was subjective 
or objective. It made Peter the founder of the church just as Jesus was 
the founder of the kingdom of God (p. 86). Only with the resurrection 
did the Gospel begin. 

Finally, in " The Historical and Religious Value of the Fourth 
Gospel," Dr. Scott lays before us the conclusions reached by modern 
scholarship with regard to the gospel of John. After showing that the 
traditional theory which attributed it to the apostle John must be aban- 
doned, he concludes that the unknown evangelist very likely belonged to 
Asia Minor and lived within the first two decades of the second century. 
He next studies the characteristics of the gospel and the aims of its 
author. The task which the evangelist laid upon himself, says he, was 
that of interpreting to a new time and translating into the terms of a 
different culture the truth as it was in Christ (p. 30). Judaism and 
Christianity had then come to open quarrel and the new-born religion 
had to seek its future in the Gentile world. This is the reason why the 
fourth evangelist presents the Christian theology under Greek forms of 
thought. It is the reason why he assimilates the Alexandrian theory of 
the Logos, which he identifies with Jesus, who thus becomes the Son 
of God. 

The author ends with a chapter on the permanent value of the gospel 
and its influence on the subsequent history of Christianity, which one can 
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not over-estimate. It was chiefly due to this influence, says he, that 
Christianity remained true to its original character amid the many dis- 
turbing forces of the second and third centuries. 

It is impossible in this brief notice to do justice to these four volumes. 
They embody the very spirit of the best Protestant theology and will no 
doubt dispel many a misunderstanding and engender a deep sympathy 
for the church in many minds which are still repelled by the pretended 
conflict between Christianity and science. And yet we can not but 
express a feeling of apprehension which seizes us when we read these 
beautiful pages. 

Will not the successive modifications which Christianity shall be made 
to undergo in the course of ages so alter its nature as to render it a mere 
shadow of what it was in the past? And shall we be entitled to call it 
Christianity then? It seems, indeed, that the doctrine contained in the 
four volumes we consider may easily lead us to a profession of faith 
which can hardly be called Christian. The authors of these books, as we 
have seen, try to avoid the supernatural as much as possible. They do 
not decide the question whether Jesus performed true miracles or not. 
They would even be ready to explain his resurrection in a metaphorical 
sense. It is true that they regard the divinity of Christ as the first article 
of their creed, and heaven as the true abode of mankind. But what must 
we think of similar assertions when we are told that " the hard and fast 
distinctions between earth and heaven, natural and supernatural, God and 
man, have completely broken down " (" Sin and its Forgiveness," p. 100) 1 
Does it not mean that if the Deity was embodied in Jesus Christ, it was 
also embodied in Plato and Socrates? And if such be the case, why 
should we call ourselves disciples of Christ rather than of Socrates or 
Plato ? The doctrine of Jesus has effected a revolution on the face of the 
world, it will perhaps be replied. It is from Christ that our civilization, 
our ideals, our very life, is derived. To this we will answer with Dr. 
Knox that it is impossible to tell whether our Christian ideals are the 
result of Greek philosophy colored by the Hebrew affluent or whether the 
Bible contributes the main stream (p. 21). We will also remark with 
Dr. Hyde that the Christian doctrine of forgiveness is latent in Plato's 
dialogues (p. vii). And indeed why should we not prefer Socrates or 
Plato to Jesus, who was a peasant ("Gospel of Jesus," p. 80), whose 
knowledge of the larger world of men was as limited as his knowledge of 
its learning (p. 56), who was regarded as insane by his own family (p. 
93), whose life ended in failure (p. 88)? 

It is Guyau, I believe, who said that Protestantism logically leads to 
atheism. Perhaps he was not entirely wrong. 

Joseph Louis Perrier. 
New York City. 



